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Notes 


Supplement a number of reviews of recent edu- 

cational works, many of which are of great 

value. While,educating the young it may be 
said that the teacher’s chief aim should be to stimu- 
late interest in work which otherwise may be merely 
a distasteful task. A scheme, which it is hoped will 
make the teacher’s task lighter in this direction, is 
jnaugurated this week in ‘‘ Junior Questions and An- 
swers.” In future, questions, as well as answers, will 
be provided by the competitors and this competition 
will, I trust, lead on many of the young folk to take an 
increased interest in British literature and _ history. 
Although with some the winning of a prize may be 
the only object in entering the competition, with the 
majority, at any rate, the competition should in itself 
prove interesting and stimulating. To hunt, for ex- 
ample, for a quotation or an historical reference will 
bring the searcher into contact with matter otherwise 
unknown and unsought, and the little beginning may 
be the first step on a long and profitable journey. Any 
suggestions from readers and competitors will be warmly 
welcomed. 


T": week’s ACADEMY contains in the Educational 


Ir is always interesting to watch an artist at his 
work, and Mr. Oxenham, by whom a new book will 
shortly be given us, has told me somewhat of his aims 
and methods in the following notes : 

“‘My methods of work are of the simplest. A central 
idea, taken home and lived with till it becomes part of 
oneself and of the enjoyment of life—characters neces- 
sary to the working out of the idea coming and going 
till the right ones appear and fit into their proper places 
—incidents suggesting themselves as likely to afford the 
various characters the best possible scope for self-revela- 
tion. Then—a quiet room, an easy chair, a pencil and 
writing-pad, and a sufficiency, nay, a superabundance 
of most engrossingly delightful hard work, and, after 
mountainous labours—lo, a little story! This sounds 
very like “ First catch your hare”; for everything, of 
course, depends on the value of the central idea. And 
at times one is apt to consider, with the wise man of old, 
that there is nothing even passably new under the sun— 
and several books have been written since he groaned 
under the burden of authorship. 





“Tr is interesting at times to compare one’s first idea 
of a story with its ultimate outcome. Though the main 
idea be retained, the path travelled is frequently widely 
different from the one mapped out. Characters once 


really alive in one’s mind have at times a disconcerting, 
but still extremely interesting, way of working out their 
own destinies, and you, who thought yourself their 
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master, find yourself following them with something like 
wonder. But it is no good arguing with them, or trying 
to turn them from their courses. If they are really alive 
they will go their own ways, and their way is the right 
way. It is, I think, when the story tells itself, and the 
inevitableness of things becomes apparent to one, that 
the writer comes into his kingdom of delight. 
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‘ But, even when finished, a story is never done with. 
My own desire in the written word is to be as clear and 
plain and exactly expressive as it is possible to be, so that 
no one shall ever need to read a sentence twice to arrive 
at its full meaning. And to that end all my work is 
wrought and re-wrought very many times—eight or ten 
times, at least, before it goes to the typist, and then 
again, and still again when it turns up in the proof. 
After typing, I like to hear it read aloud. Until it reads 
easily it is not right. Kindly reviewers have at times 
told me I am too profuse in incident, and that there 
is material enough in most of my books for at least two. 
Well, character has only two visible methods of expres- 
sion—action and talk—and we finally, and rightly, judge 
a man not by what he says, but by what he does. Over- 
much talk, either in a book or out of it, is simply weari- 
ness of the flesh, whereas the man who does something 
is generally interesting. Life, in fact, is more: incident 
than talk, Each in its exact proportion makes the best 
book.” 

“ Tue Literary Lire,” by the late Laurence Hutton, 
commences in the September “ Critic,” and makes inter- 
esting reading. This is.a somewhat fresh view of 
Dickens’ ability as a reader : 

“Some of his passages were admirable, but never the 
pathetic passages. I have shed more tears in my own 
room over the death of Paul Dombey, before and since, 
than Dickens brought to my eyes. Of course, he was 
affecting. The plaintive talk of the old-fashioned child 
to Florence and Mrs. Pipchin—his ‘ Please tell Papa 
that I am better to-day ’—was certainly touching; his 
trying in vain to press back the tide which seemed to 
be bearing him away to the sea; his kind messages, on 
his death-bed, to all his friends; his recognition of the 
mother he had never known, as she stood on that shining 
bank ; his last thoughts of his father; his great love for 
his sister; and his dying there with his cheek pressed 
against hers, his little hands clasped in the attitude 
of prayer, were very beautiful and very sad. There was, 
perhaps, not a dry eye in the room. But it was the old, 
old story over which every eye had moistened before. 
It was what he read, not how he read it. It was the 
matter, not the manner, which moved his audience. 
Again, in that magnificent tempest scene from “ Copper- 
field,’’ than which there is nothing finer in the whole 
range of fiction, the picture of the storm on the wild 
coast, the sinking of the doomed ship, the noble death 
of the self-martyred Ham, the tall figure in the red 
cap; and Steerforth lying there, on the wet sand, with 
his head upon his arm, as David had so often seen him 
lie at school, all this was very affecting and very effec- 
tive; but it-was the good words of Dickens who wrote 
them, not the good reading of Dickens before us, which 
so pleased his hearers.”’ 


Tue next volume to be brought out by the Dun Emer 
Press will be a new version of the stories of Red Hanra- 
han from “ The Secret Rose,” by W. B. Yeats. In this 
version the language has been given in a simpler form, 
and brought nearer the spoken language of the country 
people in Ireland, while two or three new stories have 
been added, so that the volume will not be merely a 
reprint. This will be followed by a selection from the 
poems of Lionel Johnson and a volume of essays by 
John Eglinton, the essayist of the Irish movement. 
The essays now promised will be chosen from two small 
volumes—‘‘ The Remnant,” published some little time 
ago; and “ Pebbles from the Brook,” which appeared 
more recently. Later on a volume of translations, by 
Lady Gregory, will be brought out; and a book on 
speaking to the Psaltery, by Arnold Dolmetsch. The 
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beoks of the Dun Emer Press are printed on a hand- 
press by Miss E. C. Yeats, and a special paper is used, 
which is made, without bleaching materials, at the 
Saggart Mill, near Dublin. The last volume issued, 
‘The Love Songs of Connacht,” by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
is a fine sample of the craft of artistic book-making. 


_ Tue supply of Irish plays, printed and played, more 
or less directly, under the auspices of the Gaelic League, 
is well kept up. A recent volume, “Plays for the 
People,” by Mr. W. P. Ryan, contains three short plays 
—one of them, “The Wake of the People,” in English 
blank verse that it is better not to criticise; and two 
in Gaelic prose that is, for the most part, excellently 
written. “Gradh agus Greithidhe,” the more recent 
of the two, has many signs of dramatic aptitude, but 
several good motives are so incoherently used that no , 
real effect is reached. It is worth noting that Mr. 
Ryan has had courage enough to break away from the 
tradition of most Gaelic writers, according to which all 
Irish peasants—except the villain—must be shown as 
‘the tender-hearted Irish ”’—that mythical people, so 
largely created by tourists from England and New York. 
Thus, in the present play, when a young woman suspects 
her father of turning amorous in his old age, she de- 
nounces him to her neighbours. “ He’s three score and 
ten years of age, but there he is getting as lively asa 
lamb, and he singing love-songs, and talking blather of 
all sorts to himself. On my word, it’s a thrashing he’s 
in need of.” On the other hand, the old father is made 
to suspect that his daughter is going to run away with a 
policeman—excellent comic material, thrown away for 
want of a little skill and care in construction! 


ANOTHER new Gaelic play, ‘‘ Seaghan na Scuab,” tells 
the story of a poor broom-maker, from the mountains, 
who is made Mayor of Limerick for three years, and 
then returns to his native place so changed that even 
his mother does not know him. The play is in three 
acts, and is sometimes amusing in a popular way, but 
is without real merit even in the dialogue. 


Dr. FurRNIVALL, in conjunction with Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, is editing from Mr. J. H. Gurney’s MS. the 
Macro Plays—“ Mankind,” “ Wisdom” and “ The Cas- 
tell of Perseverance.” From the latter I quote a straight- 
forward piece of dogmatism : 


“ trowe 3e, pat whanne a man schal deye, 
panne, pow pat he mercy craue, 
pat a-non he schal haue mercye ? 
nay, nay, so Crist me saue ! 
for, schuld no man do no good, 
alle pe dayés of hys lyve, 
but hope of mercy be fe rode, 
schulde maké bopé werre & stryve, 

& torne to gret grewaunse. 
who-so in hope dothe any dedly synne 
to his lyvys ende, & wy] not blynne, 
Rytfully panne schal he wynne 

Crystis gret vengaunse.” 


Dr. Furnivall is also editing the accounts of the ex- 
penses of the Aragonese Ambassadors during their visit 
to England in 1416, when they went on a pilgrimage 
from London to Canterbury and back in four days. 


Aut. Dickens students will deplore the death, last 
Saturday, of Mr. F. G. Kitton, who, it may be said, 
knew all that is known of Dickens and his work. Mr. 
Kitton was born at Norwich on May 5, 1856, and at first 
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devoted himself to drawing and engraving on wood. Of 
his many Dickens’ books I may note the “ Life, 
Writings aiid’ Personality of Charles Dickens,” 
“ Dickens “and. His Lilustrators” and “The Minor 
Writings of Charles Dickens.” At the time of his 
death he was working on “ The Autograph Edition ” of 
Dickens’ works, published by Mr. Sproul in New 

York and Messrs. Chapman & Hall in this 
country; and, in conjunction with Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, on an edition of Thackeray, also to 

be issued by Mr. Sproul. No more kind or 
accomplished bookman than Mr. Kitton ever 
lived. 


Messrs. ConsTaBLeE have many works of 
goodly promise in their autumn list, notably 
“The King in Exile” (Charles II.) by Miss Eva 
Scott, “Rabelais and other Essays” by Mr. 
Charles Whibley, the “Letters of William 
Stubbs,” edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, and 
“ A Harvest of Chaff” by Mr. Owen Seaman. 


Bibliographical 


ExT January it is supposed that it will 

N be just three centuries since the first 

publication of “‘Don Quixote,” and 

there are not wanting signs that in 

England the anniversary is to be duly celebrated. 

This date may be a little late, for it looks as 

if the bold bad method of publishing books 
towards the close of one year with the date of the next 
was an old one. There is a certificate of errata for the 
earliest edition (1605) of “Don Quixote,” and the certi- 
ficate is dated December 1, 1604. One form of celebra- 
tion, it may confidently be assumed, will be the issue of 
fresh editions of one or other of the English versions of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece, and in view of that fact it may 
not be uninteresting to note the regularity with which 
new editions of the great story are put forth. The 
seventeenth century saw translations by Thomas Shelton 
(1612-1620) and John Philips (1687), and one arranged 
by Motteux (1700); the eighteenth century saw three 
further renderings made by Charles Jervas—or Jarvis— 
(1742), Smollett (1755), and G. Kelley (1769) ; while in 
the nineteenth century there were four new versions, by 
Mary Smirke (1818), Alexander J. Duffield (1881), John 
Ormsby (1885), and Mr. H.. E. Watts (1888, revised 
1895). Besides these there are a few unacknowledged 
translations, probably based upon the earlier ones. 
Within the past ten years we have had about the same 
number of new editions of ‘‘ Don Quixote”: Shelton’s 
version thrice (including the ‘‘Tudor Translations 
Series ”) (1896), and “ Macmillan’s Library of Classics ” 
(1900) ; Motteux’s translation once (1902), Watts’ once 
(1895), Jervas’ once (1897), and Ormsby’s once (1901) 
in a handy edition of Cervantes’ works, which yet lags 
short of completion. Jervas’ translation has been de- 
scribed as faithful but undistinguished ; yet there is no 
doubt about its being the version for long most 
commonly used in England, though, perhaps, it owes 
that honour in some measure, to its being the text 
chosen for illustration by both Tony Johannot and 
Gustave Doré. Toa reader who first made the acquaint- 
atice of the Knight and Sancho as drawn by Johannot, 
though the blocks were badly printed on poor paper 
and the accompanying text somewhat overcrowded, 
there’ is no other version that can have quite the same 
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attraction. Out of close upon fifty issues of “ Don 
Quixote ” during the past century, twenty-five of them 
gave the text of Jervas ; yet’ Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has 
somewhat inexplicably said “ it fails rather in ‘vivacity 
and ease, and has accordingly been forgotten.” 

There should certainly be room for the new cheap 


COURT OF MYRTLES, OR THE FISH-POND FORMED BY YUSUF 1. 


(IUustration from ‘* The Alhambra” (Philip & Son)) 


edition of Whyte-Melville’s works which is announced. 
He was “a born story-teller,” as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
puts it, and a number of his novels—“ Digby Grand,” 
“ Tilbury Nogo,” “ Kate Coventry,” for example—have 
long enjoyed popularity. Whyte-Melville’s books were 
first published from 1853 to 1879, yet there has only, 
so far as I am aware, been one collection of his works, 
and that is the handsome illustrated library edition in 
twenty-four volumes, edited by Sir Herbert. Maxwell 
(1898-1902). The new edition is to be in twenty-five 
volumes. 

The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to Canter- 
bury must have stimulated the imagination of many 
wayfarers, and now we are promised a new book on 
the theme, ‘‘ The Old Road,” from Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
We have already “ The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) (1893, 
new edition 1901). 

With the frequent additions which are being made 
to the many excellent series of reprints of classics, it 
would be-a useful thing for readers generally if there 
could be put before them from time to time a complete 
list of the works already obtainable in current series. 
The matter has been impressed upon me lately by. the 
difficulty which a friend had in buying a little-known 
book in one of the most popular series of reprints, He 
asked for it at a bookseller’s shop and was told that the 
work was not to be had, and it was only upon his insist- 
ing that he knew that it was already published that 
the bookseller said he could get it to order. The 
appendix to the annual English Catalogue gives such 
books as have been added to the various series during 
the year, but something more is required. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that the publishers should combine 
to publish a joint list, but a list of the kind might 
usefully form part of such a work of reference as ‘‘ The 
Literary Year-Book.” WALTER JERROLD. 

















































Lord Curzon’s India 
(Murray. 6d. 


SPEECHES ON INDIA. 
net.) 


By Lord Curzon. 


Lorp Curzon has spoken, in the course of.a-.speech on 
India, of the ‘‘ Englishman’s familiar indifference to the 
great things that he is doing on the face of the earth, 
and his fussy agitation about the small.” 

This indifference would be cured if all our adminis- 
trators were great, and if each would take the trouble to 
explain the nature of his work. But there is a vulgar 
idea—quite modern and characteristic of a period which 
will be famous hereafter for its sham sentiment—there 
is a vulgar idea among the second-rate in this country 
that a man should never speak of the matter, or the 
matters, which he best understands. The present Vice- 
roy of India is under no painful necessity to follow a 
custom invented by the incompetent, in a solitary flash 
of genius, for their own preservation. He is able to 
speak out on his own subject, and all citizens of the 
world can judge for themselves, from the facts which he 
presents with such force, simplicity and eloquence, 
whether India be our greatest, or our most perilous, 
charge. Perhaps it is both—if we take the word 
‘perilous ” in the sense that the more precious the pos- 
session, the more virtue is required in its defence. 

What is the basis of British rule in India? This is 
Lord Curzon’s reply : 

“Tt is not military force, it is not civil authority, it 
is not prestige, though all these are part of it. If our 
rule is to last in India it must rest on a more solid basis. 
It must depend on the eternal moralities of righteousness 
and justice. . . . On the one side you have pride of race, 
the duty of self-protection, the consciousness of power ; 
on the other you have struggling sentiments and stifled 
aspirations. . . . I am as strong a believer as any man 
in the prestige of my countrymen. But that prestige 
does not require artificial supports ; it rests upon conduct 
and conduct alone.”’ 


Here we have the essence of the Curzon policy—asserted 
in public and carried out in action—without fear ; often 
under ignorant, or prejudiced, or malignant, or capri- 
cious criticism; often against time, obstacles, popular 
notions, fixed Bumbleism, explosive militarism and paro- 
chial politics. 
“ India,’’ says the Viceroy, “ ought never to be fought 
about on British hustings, and never introduced as a 
plank into a party programme in this country... .”’ 


Again : 

“Party has nothing whatever to do with India, and 
ought never to have anything to do with it. India 
stands outside of party. . . . What to one man appears 
to be a splendid and beneficent conception strikes 
another, some others at any rate, as a contemptible form 


of greed. . . . I must remain an idealist in respect of 
the Empire. But as regards India let there be no 
dispute.” 


Lord Curzon must be fully aware that he is, in no 
entreaty, more platonically idealistic than when he begs 
all his contemporaries to be of one opinion, at least on 
the subject of India. He has himself added immea- 
surably to the excitement of discussing that vast empire. 
He must not hope to see men quiescent under his many 
reforms and projects. His masterly brief exposition of 
the case against Tibet has been ignored by those whose 
business it is to wonder how any English statesman, 
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when he is not dealing with brewers, can ever be in the 
right. 

“TI was sent to India, amongst other objects, to guard 
the frontier of India, and I have done it. I was not 
sent there to let a hostile danger and menace grow up 
just beyond our gates, and I have done my best to 
prevent it. . .. No one regrets more than myself the 
fighting with innocent people or the slaughter of ill- 
armed but courageous men. I should have liked to 
carry the matter through without firing a shot... . 
Months were spent in the sincere but futile effort to 
avoid a conflict. . . . But it is not vacillation that pro- 
duces respect, and the longer you hesitate and palter, 
the severer is the reckoning you have to pay.”’ 


Here we have the idealism in the only form worth daily 
consideration. The just man tries the philosophic 
method of suave argument with his opponent: if the 
opponent does not play that particular game, the just 
man, in justice to himself and to those whom he has to 
defend, must play the opponent’s game, which may be 
cruel, uncouth, unfair and savage. When the wolf 
descends on the fold the shepherd cannot commend him 
to the study of Christian ethics: he must not grow senti- 
mental about the she-wolf, who must be widowed, and 
the wolflings who must perish if the wolf be destroyed. 


“We could not acquiesce in a policy of unprovoked 
insults, endured with almost unexampled patience, at 
the hands of the Tibetan Government ever since they, 
and not we, assumed the aggressive, and first invaded 
British territory eighteen years ago. . . . Still less could 
we acquiesce in this treatment at the very time when 
the young and perverse ruler of Tibet, while refusing to 
hold any communication with us, or even to receive 
letters from the representative of the British Sovereign, 
was conducting communications with another Great 
Power, situated not at his doors, but at a great distance 
away, and was courting its protection.”’ 


Could one ask for anything plainer? The volume, a 
small one containing fifty-one pages, is published at the 
price of six penny newspapers. Lord Curzon has spent 
nothing less than his life up to the present time in 
mastering his subject and arriving at his decisions. Any 
reader who gave an hour to the four speeches which 
form the subject of this review would feel as men do, 
who, in the midst of a stale and futile conversation, 
suddenly hear a fresh voice uttering a thought from the 
heart. For, as a Latin poet has said, the pilot should 
discourse of the winds, the labourer of his oxen, and the 
warrior of his wounds. Discourse on any other principle 
is ridiculous, and, to quote Montaigne, “‘ vous ne faictes 
rien qui vaille.” 


Sidi Ben, Calvert. 


Tue ALHAMBRA. By Albert F. Calvert. (Philip & Son. 


£2 2s. net.) 


Tue true verdict on the Alhambra has yet to be passed ; 
and it is not certain that a fitting judgment can come 
from this generation, which, despite its self-esteem, will 
probably earn its own conviction in social history as 
more wanting in understanding of art—more super- 
ficial, more squalid in taste and imagination, more easily 
charmed with the vanities of degeneracy—than any age 
since the Trecento. Leaving aside the raptures of the 
dilettante, which are among the bitter legacies of the 
curse of Whistlerism (using the term cognominally to 
signify the Shallow-Art movement in England, in its 
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highest, cleverest, and most pernicious form), what are 
the vital and valuable features in the art of the Al- 
hambra ? 

On this point opinions show embarrassing divergency. 
No one will question that Chateaubriand was a man of 
taste: yet for him the Alhambra was a subject to be 
dismissed with contemptuous brevity. Mr. Calvert, also, 
has seen the building—he has not, like Théophile 
Gautier, slept a night in the Courtyard of Lions, but he 
has been photographed in Mussulman garb in the 
Generalife—and the most alluring adjectives form 
naturally under his pen. His emotion is perhaps a little 
deliberate, a little forced ; but the ecstasy is patent. 

We shall be content to take our stand between 
Chateaubriand and Calvert, and accept the Alhambra 
as an admixture of the crudest with the most intricate 
and appealing architectural forms. Without, all is 
heavy, flat, ungainly: no aspiring minarets or finely- 
formed roofs flash the sunlight in the eyes of the ap- 
proaching traveller : everywhere the squat storeys crouch 
along the ground like the adobe walls of Mexico. But, 
the Gate of Justice passed, the interior of this un- 
promising caravanserai proves to be almost intolerably 
beautiful. It is too beautiful. No human being has 
the right to live amid such surroundings, or the strength 
to resist their insidious influence ; and the contrast be- 
twecn the within and the without is so extreme as to 
reach the verge of hypocrisy. Walls covered with in- 
volved and strangely exalting decoration; alcoves and 
balconies so designed as to give the external sunshine a 
quality before unknown; arches, fountains, patios and 
colonnades ; and, above all, vista upon vista of incom- 
parable charm—these are the delights of the Alhambra, 
and it is but simple truth to say that no words can 
do them justice. They suffice to prove that the Moors 
possessed the most wonderful decorative sense in the 
world. Even to look upon the marvellous arabesques 
and to trace their course; even to endeavour to admire 
their beauty enough is to enter upon a path which will 
bring the sensitive intelligence trembling to the brink of 
tears. Who, then, will venture to describe them ? 

Wisely waiving the attempt, the author claims our 
regard rather for his pictures than for the accompanying 
text. For these, comprising eighty coloured plates and 
some two hundred process-etchings after Owen Jones, 
Jules Goury, John F. Lewis, and other illustrators of 
previous works bearing on the Alhambra, together with 
numerous photographs of his own, Mr. Calvert must be 
awarded hearty, though not unqualified, praise. Some 
of the photographs are too small, or too indistinct ; 
some only palely reproduce old engravings. The 
coloured plates are all excellent, and alone are worth 
the price of the volume to decorative artists and crafts- 
men, cover-designers, house-decorators, wall-paper 
manufacturers, fretwork pattern-makers, leather-em- 
bossers and even lace-designers. 

It is a pity that the author—who will not resent the 
criticism that he cannot yet be accounted a man of letters 
—has refrained from calling in the services of some 
expert friend to advise in the production of this preten- 
tious book. Despite the money which has obviously been 
expended, it yet falls short of professional excellence. 
Mr. Calvert’s knowledge of his subject is faulty. Fre 
is not spelt ’ere; Syllabes is not syllables; Dozy was a 
Dutch, not a German orientalist; “Cuesta del Rey 
Chico ” does not mean “ Lesser King Hill,” but “ King 
Chico’s Hill.” And it is wrong to suppose that there 
is not a really good illustrated history of the Alhambra 
in existence. Joseph Pennell’s edition of Irving’s 
work, containing some three hundred drawings, is 
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apparently unknown to Mr. Calvert. Finally, paper, 
typography and binding are just not right. But what 
recks the King of Spain of these defects? He will 
write a letter of thanks for the D.D.D.; the author will 
receive a Spanish decoration ; and all the world will be 
satisfied. 

W. Law er-WItson. 


- 


Sermons in Stones 


Tue CaTHEDRALS OF NorRTHERN France. By Francis 
Miltoun. With eighty illustrations, plans and dia- 
grams by Blanche McManus. (Laurie. 6s. net.) 


Nor until “the oldest colours have faded and the 
youngest critic has died ” will there be an end to the con- 











NOTRE DAME DE NOYON 


[IUustration from ** The Cathedrals of Northern France” (Laurie)] 


troversy how it came about that architecturally France 
is, roughly speaking, divided into two parts—the Gothic 
and the Byzantine. There is no doubt about the fact 
that, if you draw a rough line from the mouth of the 
Loire to the Swiss Lakes, you will find, of course with 
certain overlappings and exceptions, to the north the 
Pointed styles and to the south the Romanesque. The 
reason is one of the great Why’s. 

Mr. Miltoun has been well advised in “ The Cathe- 
drals of Northern France,” replete with carefully drawn 
and sometimes inspiring illustrations by Miss Blanche 
McManus and a plentiful supply of useful plans and 
diagrams, to avoid such controversial subjects and con- 
fine himself to facts and realities. If he had also 
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confined himself to terse and forcible English in place of 
long and involved sentences which exhaust and confuse 
the brain, had avoided locutions of the “ anent,” “ inu- 
tile’ and “ perchance ” variety, and had eliminated not 
always correctly spelt Frenchisms, such as “ sans doubt,” 
we should have been better content. But, even with 
these drawbacks, the book has real value, and should be 
carried in the knapsack of the tourist along with his 
good old but not quite adequate Baedeker. 

The cathedrals of the world are amongst the greatest, 
most enduring and most impressive sermons that the 
world has had preached to it. Or perhaps Mr. Miltoun 
puts it better when he says “ A great cathedral preaches 
day and night ..... and like all good preachers sets 
you preaching to yourself—and every man is his own 
doctor of divinity in the last resort.” But more than 
this, a great cathedral is in concrete form an act of 
praise, which, no less than the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, God demands from His creatures. 

This book helps to fill the gap between the necessary 
guide-book and the exhaustive architectural work of 
reference, which most people cannot afford to buy and 
no-one can carry in his pocket. It deals with no less 
than forty-nine cathedrals, from Notre Dame de Reims, 
the most celebrated and so far as it goes the most beau- 
tiful Gothic building in France, to the splendid churches 
of Bourges and Autun, which are practically as unknown 
to the personally conducted traveller (we will not say 
with the author the “ tourist pur sang’’) of to-day as is 
the Forbidden City of Tibet.. Tours, Orléans, Chartres, 
most people know, but how many have visited-—-to name 
three out of two or three dozen, Nantes, Langres or 
Nevers—Nantes whose cathedral of St. Pierre contains 
one of the finest of all Renaissance monuments, Langres 
whose St. Mamés, contaminated as it is by its two over- 
powering Greco-Roman towers, yet possesses in its 
canons’ cloister one of the masterpieces of the best Gothic 
period, and “the gay little city of Nevers” whose 
weaith in architectural monuments would make the re- 
putation of a town four times its size? 

Such books as this will more than justify their exist- 
ence if they induce the public to go a little off the 
beaten track and learn how widespread was the religious 
enthusiasm which raised these splendid temples which 
have this, as Ruskin says, “ of distinct and indisputable 
glory—that their mighty walls were never raised, and 
never shall be, but by men who love and aid each other 
in their weakness.” Carlyle may growl about “ the 
great blue dome that hangs over all being better than 
the Cologne one,” but it is true—and this is said with 
all reverence—that to many persons the work of the 
great man is more uplifting than the work of the great 
God. It is one solid step towards the hign heaven which 
is so very far off and cannot be scaled at one bound. 
This is a great truism, but too large a matter to be 
laboured here. Mr. Miltoun and Miss McManus might 
do worse than collaborate in a companion volume on 
“The Cathedrals of Southern France.” 


G. 8. Layarp. 
a. S &. 


A CHANNEL PassaGE, AND OTHER Poems. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 


A NEw volume from the one living poet who survives 
to us out of the great Victorian choir which began with 
Browning and Tennyson; the one survivor, too, of the 
poetic movement which centred in Rossetti, and (with 
Rossetti himself) its greatest figure: this must always 
be an event of more than common interest. For the 
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sake of the sumptuous music he has long since given us 
we must needs listen with hushed attention when Mr. 
Swinburne again breaks silence. This new book is of 
very respectable size, and contains very various lyrics in 
many of Mr. Swinburne’s well-known modes. There 
are sea rhapsodies and Nature rhapsodies, political 
poems and child poems, rondels and sonnets and pro- 
logues; there is a dedication, characteristically, at the 
end instead of the beginning. One prominent feature 
of the younger and typical Swinburne is absent : we hear 
no more the voice of passion ; the roses and raptures of 
love are with the snows of yester-year. Nor yet do 
classical themes engage him now as once they did: he 
confines himself almost exclusively, indeed, to themes 
which are the direct suggestion of actuality. Even his 
sea rhapsodies are labelled with a place. The poems, 
one might say, are more purely personal and less motived 
by the sheer desire of artistic beauty. 

It is in the rhapsodies already mentioned, especially 
those on sea or lake, that we find most of the Swinburne 
we knew of old. Here we meet again the pulse, the 
rush, the abandonment, the long, leaping line, the lavish 
profusion of cunning vocabulary. Here, too, there is 
much of the old ardour, something of the old beauty. 
“A Channel Passage,” for instance, is amazing work, 
with Mr. Swinburne’s stamp throughout. But yet we 
seem to feel a difference. He has given us such lyrics 
of oceanic storm before; one remembers “ Les Cas- 
quettes.” And we prefer that older work. “ Rhapso- 
dies” we have called these poems; and it is the only 
word. In Mr. Swinburne’s handling of such themes 
there has always been something rhapsodic—an unre- 
straint, a vehement overflowing of all bounds, an un- 
leashed fury of words, a piling-up of phrase and epithet, 
an endeavour to get by accumulation of sound, diction 
and imagery an effect wild, wasteful and multitudinous 
as Nature’s own. But in this poem the effect seems 
overpiled, the excess excessive, the redundance strained 
till impressiveness is lost through incessant threshing on 
the wearied nerves. There is, indeed, more than a 
suggestion of effort, of the poet lashing himself into 
the desired tempest of emotion. The imagery, too, is no 
longer always so fresh or various as it used’'to be: some- 
times the splendour is somewhat factitious, while there 
is no little repetition of what grows to.seem _ stock- 
imagery. Nevertheless, this and its brethren are the 
most satisfying poems in the book, despite a tendency 
to rhetoric ; and the metre has all the music and accom- 
plishment of old. 

That metric faculty and variety are what never desert 
Mr. Swinburne throughout the book. He keeps it in the 
political poems, where, to our mind, rhetoric and invec- 
tive, reinless and redundant, quite usurp the place of 
poetry. It is singular to see the vehement republican 
appearing as a no less vehement Unionist, with measure- 
less vituperation of Mr. Gladstone. But is there any 
poetic strength, or even rhetorical strength, in saying 
that Dante, ‘down the deepest and the loathliest ways 
of hell,” saw not “depths whose fiends could match 
the Muscovite”? The patriotic poems, again, are rhe- 
toric—not, we think, of Mr. Swinburne’s best. Nor, 
save in some poems on children, touched with his lighter 
grace, do the miscellaneous pieces appear to us to reach 
his true quality. On the whole, despite; those still 
striking echoes of the old impetuous lyric music, this 
is a volume which will send the reader back to the 
splendid poetry which Mr. Swinburge has written. We 
can find in it nothing, for instance, equal to the beautiful 
“ Nympholept ” of his last miscellaneous volume. 
Francis THOMPSON. 
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Service-Books of the Old Church 


Tue Otp Service-Booxks oF THE ENGLISH CuuURCH. By 
Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry Little- 
hales. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is an addition to the series of “ Antiquary’s 
Books,” edited by Dr. J. Charles Fox, and an addition 
that does credit to its joint authors. It may be as well 
to explain that it is not concerned with various editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer, but with those medieval 
volumes of the old English Church, which Cranmer and 
his fellows used as a storehouse from which to select 
material for their new edifice. 

The worship of the early Church consisted of the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist and the recitation of psalms 
and prayers, together with a more or less orderly reading 
of the Old Testament. As the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment grew into shape, its books began to share with 
those of the Old Testament the honours of public read- 
ing. By the Middle Ages these elements had been fused 
together substantially into the form in which they are 
found to-day in the Roman Breviary and Missal (of 
which the Sarum and other Uses were variants), the 
former of which comprises the offices of the canonical 
hours, while the latter has the ordinary or unchangeable 
part of the Mass set about with the movable parapher- 
nalia by which it is adapted to the circumstances of the 
saint, or the event or the dogma to which the day is 
devoted. 

But these parts were not in the days before the 
invention of printing commonly found in a single 
volume, or a single series of yolumes, such as the four 
parts of the Breviary. To take the Mass for example, 
the “ ordinary,” comprising the unchangeable parts, was 
often found alone. The passages of Scripture read for 
the gospel by the deacon were in a volume by themselves ; 
so were the epistles ; and the verses sung during the pro- 
cession of deacon and subdeacon and their attendants 
to the ambo, from which the gospel was to be chanted, 
were sung by the cantors from the Grail (Graduale). 
Other~ liturgical books were the Processional and 
‘he Troper, which contained the sequences, of which 
nearly all were suppressed in the revision undertaken 
by command of Urban VIII. Similarly the Divine 
Office is found for choir purposes scattered about in a 
number of separate compilations. Among the books 
discussed and described are also the Manual, comprising 
the occasional offices, and the Pontifical. 

Most collections of ancient books contain a specimen 
of the Prymer. This was the lay folks’ book of devotion, 
and was of various dimensions, according to the measure 
of its contents. Some curiously personal records are 
found in many of the extant copies, which show it to 
have been a highly prized and lifelong possession, and 
frequently to have been used, like the family Bible of 
later times, for recording the births, deaths and 
marriages of a family. For example: “Thomas my 
sone was borne the xiij day of Januarii, the yere of oure 
lorde 1488, on a Tewesday at nyght, betwene viij and 
ix: god make hym a good man: that day callide sent 
hillary ys day.” 

The extant copies of all these and of many other 
ecclesiastical books are discussed and explained in these 
pages in tlie true spirit of antiquarian tenderness; and 
an admirable assortment of illustrations, some of them 
in colours, adds a vivid note of life and actuality to the 
learned authors’ work. ‘ 
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Fiction 


SIR BEVILL. By Arthur Christopher Thynne. (Lane, 
6s.) “Sir Bevill’’ is less a romance than a study of old- 
world West-country life. As such, it is altogether delightful, 
setting the reader amid broom and heather on the Devon 
moors or by the sounding sea on the Cornish coast. The 
book smacks of the soil and is vivid with the life of place 
and people. We pursue the stag in a great hunt which 
would have charmed the heart of Whyte Melville; are present 
at fairs and witch-hunts, and hear tales of the prowess of 
Richard Granville and the great captains of Elizabeth. 
Though dealing ostensibly with the career of Sir Bevill 
Granville, the story is quite as much a glorification of that 
other noble Cornishman, Sir John Eliot, who died in the 
Tower, a martyr for liberty and the privilege of Parliament. 
We trace the career of the friends from early boyhood and 
hear much of the romance of Bevill with that gentle Grace 
who has left so fragrant a memory. All the everyday life 
is admirably rendered, with unconventional simplicity and 
realism, and many of the side characters are brilliantly 
sketched. When it comes to the larger issues, the author 
is less successful ; he hurries over the political situation ; his 
account of the war is given with disproportionate brevity 
and rendered unconvincing by the inevitable West-country 
belief that only West-countrymen counted as leaders. De- 
spite certain artistic flaws, the book is rich in historic know- 
ledge and human feeling, and affords a winning picture of 
the loyal Sir Bevill. 


THE LAST HOPE. By Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) ‘The Last Hope” is in Mr. Merriman’s most 
individual manner, and this is to say that it is an engrossing 
story. The mystery of the Dauphin offers an inexhaustible 
field for the romancist ; this novel, however, is not concerned 
with the prisoner of the Temple himself, but with a supposed 
son, brought up in obscurity as an East Anglian sailor. The 
contrast between Loo Barebone’s early environment and his 
princely possibilities lends itself to effective treatment at 
the hands of a writer possessed of a facile if somewhat 
superficial discernment of national distinctions. Early in 
the narrative Barebone is discovered by an enthusiastic 
Legitimist and a cool-headed schemer, and thenceforward 
plays his part in France amid Royalist devotion and in- 
trigue. There are some clever character sketches; notably 
that of John Turner, the great Paris banker, with his 
astute brain masked in a self-indulgent bulk of flesh; and 
the plots and counter-plots are managed with a trained skill. 
Up to the close Loo is a very passive hero, but perhaps not 
the less a Bourbon for his supineness. The complex question 
of honour which confronts him is never really solved, since 
Louis Napoleon forestalls him by the coup d’état, but in 
the end he comes home in a fitting though tragic fashion to 
the noble Farlingford woman who had freed him for his 
royal destiny. The vivid, definite style is marred by the 
author’s habitual would-be epigrams, but in the main lends 
itself well to a tensely interesting story. 


LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Pain. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Whether his humour be grave or gay, Mr. Barry Pain has 
always the sense of character strongly developed. It is this 
power of drawing living types which forms the principal 
charm of the present volume. There is truth in every line 
by which the Kays family are sketched into being. The 
father, James Kays, the typical narrow-minded Low Church- 
man, and Aunt Emmeline, his High-Church sister, are in 
particular happily drawn. There is real power, too, in the 
description of the struggle in the boy Lindley’s mind, in 
the fight between the sense of misunderstanding and injustice 
and the childish belief that “‘ grown-ups ’’ could do no wrong. 
How many children would put into words, if they could, the 
thought in Lindley’s mind after receiving an unjust fhrash- 
ing from a bad-tempered schoolmaster: “If only he could 
know what people wanted, and why they wanted it, things 
would go easier with him.’’ It is a very bald little state- 
ment of a very simple case, and yet that one rock of mutual 
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misunderstanding between adult and child minds has wrecked 
and warped lives without number. Chance takes Lindley’s 
life in hand and moves him out of the narrow groove in 
which his boy life runs. An unkind chance for poor Aunt 
Emmeline; a lucky one for Lindley. The development of his 
character by reason of his love for Sonya Fielding is interest- 
ing, and the struggle by which he rescues his dead father’s 
business from ruin is quite exciting. Altogether an interest- 
ing book. 


Short Notice 

TREATIES, THEIR MAKING AND ENFORCE- 
MENT. By Samuel B. Crandall, Ph.D. (Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XXI. No. 1.) 
(New York: The Columbia University Press; London: P. §. 
King, 6s.) This volume is one of the studies connected with 
historical and political science, edited by the Political 
Science Faculty of Columbia University. It is a most care- 
ful monograph on the powers that make treaties in various 
civilised countries, and the ways in which these agreements 
may be enforced, interpreted, and terminated. The writer 
has devoted the larger part of his work to American theory 
and practice. Three-fifths of his pages deal with the func- 
tions and rights of the President and the Senate in treaty- 
making. It might have been better if less space had been 
allotted to the rather elaborate detail with which United 
States history is treated, and rather more to the history of 
foreign powers, particularly the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the various German confederations, which are especially 
valuable for comparing with the United States. If Dr. 
Crandall had added more generalisations on the develop- 
ment of treaty-making, and a dissertation on the validity of 
the reasons alleged for altering or rejecting treaties by 
various states, his work would have been more attractive. 
A collector and recorder of historical facts has not fulfilled 
his whole duty when he simply puts down his facts as in- 
formation. It is his function to show us the significance of 
his facts and their connection. If he has not done this he 
is a historian’s provider, not a historian. Dr. Crandall 
might profitably have left out some of his less important 
details, and discussed the advantages and disadvantages of 
the power of the Senate to pass upon treaties. The chief 
material advantage is that no treaty or convention not in- 
equitably in favour of the United States has much chance 
of passing through a public body whose elected members, 
ignorant for the most part of diplomacy and suspicious of 
diplomatists, are ready to sacrifice the public convenience 
to their own local popularity. The moral disadvantage is 
that the method too often lends to American diplomacy a 
savour of sharp practice. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Peters, D.D., the Rev. J. P., Early Hebrew Story (Williams & Norgate), 5/0. 
Bull, P. B., God and Our Soldiers (Methuen), 6/0. 
Jewish Addresses, 1902-3 (Brimley Johnson), 3/6 net. 
— Rev. G. F., The Old Theology in the New Age (Brown, Langham), 
»/ 0. 
Lockyer, T. F., Seeking a Country (Griffiths), 3/0 net. 
Hutton, A. W., Ecclesia Discens (Griffiths), 3/0 net. 
Dearmer, the Rev. Percy, The Server's Handbook (Richards), 0/6 net. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Adams, W. Davenport, A Dictionary of the Drama, Vol. I., A—G (Chatto & 
Windus), 10/6 net. 

Barry, D.D., William, Heralds of Revolt: Studies in Modern Literature and 
Dogma (Hodder & Stoughton), 7/6 net. 

Omond, T. 8., Scattered Verses (Tunbridge Wells: Pelton), 1/0 net. 

Saintsbury, G., A History of Criticism, Vol. III.: Modern Criticism 
(Blackwood), 20/0 net. 

Mills, E. J., The Secret of Petrarch (Unwin), 12/0 net. 

Holzer, G., Shakespeare’s Tempest in Baconian Light—A New 
(Heidelberg : Winter). 

Barnard, the Rev. P. M., Jezebel: a Drama (Griffiths), 2/0 net. 


History and Biography 
Buckley, R. J., Sir Edward Elgar (Lane), 2/6 net. 
Lang, A., Alfred Tennyson (Blackwood), 0/6 net. 
Imperator et Rex, William II. of Germany, by the Author of “ The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress" (Harper), 7/6. ¥ 
Besant, Sir Walter, London in the Time of the Tudors (Black), 30/0 net. 
Travel and Topography 
Clifford, H., Further India (Lawrence & Bullen), 7/6. 
Forrest, A. S.. and Bensusan, 8S. L., Morocco (Black), 20/0 net. 
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Science and Philosophy | ? sae 
Snider, D. J., Ancient European Philosophy (St. Louis: Sigma Publishing 
Company), $1.50. 


Art 

Spielmann, M. H. (edited), The Magazine of Art, Vol. 11., New Series. 

Anderton, B., Catalogue of the Bewick Collection (Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Public Library). 

Rhead, G. Woolliscroft, The Treatment of Drapery in Art (Bell), 6/0 net. 

Educational 

Cartwright, T., French by the Direct Method, Part I. (adapted from the 
German of Rossman and Schmidt) (Jack), 1/6. 

Cartwright, T., Why Boys should not Smoke (Jack), 0/6. 

Cartwright, T., The Jack Readers, Books 1, 2, 3 (Jack), 0/8, 0/10, and 1/0. 

Hayward, C. F., The Jack Historical Readers, First Book (Jack), 1/0. 

Mortimer, E. S., Learning to Read: Step One (Jack), 0/3. 

Matthews, Class Work in English, Books 1, 2, 3 (Jack), 0/2 each. 

Pendlebury, C., New School Arithmetic (Bell), 4/6. 

Pendlebury, C., Examples in Arithmetic (Bell), 3/0. 

Salter, W. H., A Primer of General History: Part I., Ancient History 
(Horace Marshall), 2/6. 

Ninet, Marguerite (edited), Deutsche Sagen (Horace Marshall), 1/6. 

Thompson, Ella, Botany Rambles: Part I1I., In the Autumn (Horace 
Marshall), 1/0. 

Onions, C. T., Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and Milton’s 
Comus (Horace Marshall), 0/6 each. 

Wills, G. H. (edited), The Tristia of Ovid, Book I. (Blackie), 1/6. 

Rouse, W. H. D. (edited), English School Texts: Sir Richard Hawkins’s 
Voyage into the South Seas; Defoe’s Jowrnal of the Plague ; Washington 
Irving’s Companions of Columbus; and Dickens’ A Christmas Carol 
(Blackie), 0/8 each. 

Schilling, J. F. (edited), Geethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (Blackie), 0/6. 

Turnbuli, V. M., Elementary Plain Geometry (Blackie), 2/0. 

Meyer, A., Bedford High School Conversational German Grammar, First 
Year (Blackie), 1/6. 

Roberts, R., Preliminary Geometry (Blackie), 1/0. 

Wilmot-Buxton, E. M., The Ancient World (Methuen), 3/6. 

Boole, M. E., The Preparation of the Child for Science (Oxford Press), 2/0. 

Weintz, H. J., Japanese Grammar Self-Taught (Marlborough), 5/0. 

Miscellaneous 

Bulletin of the University of Missouri Studies, Catalogue, and Lists of 

References (The University and Washington Government Printing 


Office). 

Lovell, A. (edited), Transactions of the Vril-Ya Club (Simpkin, Marshall), 
0/6 net. 

Lendon School of Economics and Political Science Calendar, 1904-5 (The 
School). 

The Charters and Letters Patent of the Borough of Colchester (Town Hall). 

Pink, A., Gardening for the Million (Unwin), 2/6 net. 

Litchfield, F., How to Collect Old Furniture (Bell), 5/0 net. 

Pictorial Postcards of Old Bath (Meehan), 0/6. 

Sharpe, R. R. (edited), Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London: 
Letter-Book F, 1337-1352 (Guildhall Library Committee). 

Wright, E. H. S., Railways in Rhodesia (British South Africa Company). 

Green, F. E., Love and Hunger (Priory Press), 0/6 net. 

Fiction 

Housman, Laurence, “ Sabrina Warham” (Murray), 6/0; Brebner, P. J., 
‘Mr. Quixley of the Gate House” (Warne), 3/6; Thynne, A. C., “ Sir 
Bevill”’ (Lane), 6/0; Bryden, H. A., ‘“‘ Don Duarte’s Treasure’ (Chap- 
man & Hall), 6/0; Bailey, H. C., ‘“‘Rimingtons” (Chapman & Hall), 
6/0; Morgan-de-Groot, J., ‘Jan Van Dyck” (Blackwood), 6/0; Harben, 
W. N., “ The Georgians” (Harper), 6/0; Cambridge, Ada, “ Sisters” 
(Hutchinson), 6/0; Crispe, Winifred, “ Snares” (Hutchinson), 6/0; 
Hocking, 8S. K., ‘“‘ Meadowsweet and Rue” (Unwin), 6/0; Gunter, A. C., 
“The Man Behind the Door” (White), 6/0; Mackay, Katherine, ‘‘ Rose 
Stewart’s Love-Story”’ (Mackay, Stirling), 2/6 net; Cleeve, Lucas, 
“ Our Lady of Beauty” (Digby, Long), 6/0; Marriott, O., ““Genevra” 
(Methuen), 6/0; Croker, B. M., “‘ The Happy Valley’ (Methuen), 6/0; 
Bayliss, Helen, “‘A Woman at Bay” (Long), 6/0; Crommelin, May, 
‘One Pretty Maid and Others” (Long), 6/0; Warden, Florence, “ An 
Impossible Husband ” (Long), 6/0; Carrel, F., ‘“‘ Marcus and Faustina ” 
(Long), 6/0; Meade, L. T., *‘ The Adventures of Miranda” (Long), 6/0; 
Donovan, Dick, ‘‘ The Scarlet Seal” (Long), 0/6; Stubbs, T., “ Chums 
at School” (Greening), 6/0; Fildes, H. G., “*Trim’ and Antrim’s 
Shores” (Greening), 6/0; West, N., “Gold Island” (Cassell), 6/0; 
Stevens, S., “ The Sign of Triumph” (Chapman & Hall), 6/0; Upward, 
Allen, ‘ Secret History of To-day’ (Chapman & Hall), 6/0; Morrison, 
Arthur, ‘‘ The Green Eye of Goona” (Nash), 6/0. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Cooke, M. C., One Thousand Objects for the Microscope (Warne), 1/0 net. 

Shakespeare, As You Like It; Love’s Labour’s Lost; Troilus and Cressida ; 
Titus Andronicus (Heinemann), 0/6 each net. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (Richards), 1/0 net. 

Overton, R., The Overton Entertainer (Dean), 2/6. 

Twain, Mark, The Jumping = (Harper), 2/0 net. 

Portsmouth, the Countess of, A Whittier Treasury (Manchester: Broadbent), 
0/ 


Carlyle, T., Essays on Burns, Scott, and Johnson (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Wallace, A. R., Man’s Place in the Universe (Chapman & Hall), 6/0. 

Eliot, George, Adam Bede (Richards), 1/0 net. 7 ‘ 

Gibbon, E., The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. V. (Richards), 
1/0 net. 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Houghton, Mifflin), $3.00. 


Periodicals : 

“The Critic,” “The Lamp,” “The Library Assistant,” “The Bibelot,” 
“The Bookman” (American), “Rapid Review,” “Cassell’s Russo- 
Japanese War,” “ Library World,” “ The Collector’s Magazine,” “ The 
Reader’s Index,” ‘‘ The London,” “‘ Poets’ Corner,” “ Westminster Re- 
view,” ““ West Ham Library Notes.” 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Messrs. A. Iredale & Son (General), Torquay ; Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. 
(Literature, Science, &c.), 140 Strand; Messrs. Derry & Sons, Limited 
(Library Bulletin), Nottingham; Mr. Albert Sutton (General), Man- 


chester. 
Foreign 
History and Biography 
Brette, A., Recueil de Documents Relatifs & la Convocation des Etats 


Généraux de 1789, Tome troisiéme, et Atlas des Bailliages ou Juridic- 
tions Assimilées (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale). 
Periodicals, &c. 
“Dr. A. Petermann’s Mitteilungen.” 
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ture, that “ Criticism may fairly omit Goldsmith’s 

excursions into history.” I closed the book; and 

lay back in my chair to think ; and I thought that 
I should like to meet the writer of this sentence and ask 
him had he read any of those historical excursions that 
he so greatly despised. Does anybody else than a pro- 
fessed student of literature, and do all of them, read 
any of Goldsmith’s History of England? They could do 
far worse; in some ways they could do little better, 
for his history is written by one endowed with the eye 
of imagination and the pen of a supreme artist in 
character-drawing. Of course Goldy’s facts are often 
fictions; but this does not seem to have obscured his 
vision, and he has painted for us a splendid gallery of 
life-like portraits, as faithful as those in “ Retaliation,” 
though drawn from fancy and not from close study. 


| READ the other day, in a survey of English Litera- 


But it is not for me to defend Goldsmith, though it 
is difficult for me to keep silent when a friend is mis- 
understood. My thoughts soon turned into a general 
channel, and I asked myself a question—What is it that 
I am seeking when I read history? And my answer 
was: “ Knowledge of man and woman.” Alack, how 
few writers of history but are forgetful that kings and 
queens, courtiers and councillors are only human beings, 
and that the population of a country, though it acts 
sometimes as a whole, or is governed and swayed by a 
majority or a minority, is actually compounded of indi- 
viduals! The majority of historical works are unhuman, 
cold, precise, and to-day pseudo-scientific records of 
what was done; not as they should be—the inner life 
histories of the men and women who made history. 
Thus, to me, Froude is a finer historian than Freeman ; 
Carlyle than Gardiner. Or, put it another way, I would 
that Freeman had handed over his materials to Froude 
to deal with. What a portrait then we should possess 
of the Conqueror. 


For the same reason Shakespeare is to me a great 
historian, and it should never be forgotten that he 
wrote in times little changed from those in which his 
great historical plays were laid. There was far less 
difference between the ages of John and Elizabeth than 
there was between those of the latter and of Queen 
Victoria. Shakespeare breathed an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with medievalism ; Protestantism sat in the high 
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places, but all around him were physical and mental 
relics of the rule of the Church of Rome. Gunpowder 
had not yet banished all the airs and graces and brutali- 
ties of chivalry, and as he wrote of dead monarchs and 
rulers of men, Shakespeare would not have felt as an 
historian now feels when writing of our early history— 
that everything in it was strange, hidden in the mist 
of years. 


Has any historian yet made sufficient allowance for 
human caprice! First find your fact, and then account 
for it logically, says Master Historicus. But, i’ faith, 
say I, talk not to me of logic; by logic the world is 
not ruled, never has been, never will be—thank Heaven ! 
It has been stated that Napoleon lost the battle of 
Waterloo owing to an attack of indigestion brought 
upon him by an unconsidered trifle of mutton. Whether 
this be true or not does not matter here, but I venture 
to think that it is true that many of the momentous 
events of history sprang from unknown or unheeded 
and unconsidered caprices of those in power. I do not 
mean that any great revolution has suddenly been 
brought about without the field having been for years 
prepared for the harvest, but I do mean that the harvest 
might never have ripened if some one had not been 
deterred from doing the right thing by some petty 
caprice. But here I am arguing with myself—not over 
sagely, I fear. 





Do you never so argue? Do you never come across 
a sentence in the book you are reading which leads you 
to hold high debate with yourself? I do. Often and 
often have I put by my book, taken up my hat and 
stick, wandered out into the streets, and then walked, 
thought, argued with myself over what I had just read. 
I care not a farthing for the book that does not call one 
or other of my argumentative faculties to activity. 
And with whom should I sooner hold debate than with 
myself? I am pro, con and Mr. Speaker all in one; I 
can enforce the closure whenever I so desire, and ad- 
journ a debate or conclude it at the first moment that 
it becomes wearisome to me. Perhaps this habit of self- 
debate has grown upon me because I have lived so much 
alone. Solitary living breeds many curious habits, so 
my friends warn me. But I could tell them of some of 
the many delights of solitude; then they would only 
shake their wise heads and cry “ sour grapes.” 

E. G. O. 


The Ethics of Symbolism 


garded the doctrine of hell as a symbol of eternal 
consequence, that a man would be justified, holding 
such a view, in sending out pictorial representa- 
tives of hell flames to aid in the conversion of the 
heathen. Being unlikely to convince the savage of the 
sinfulness of sin by presenting to him the highly abstract 
conception that consequence is universal and eternal—a 
generalisation at which scientific thought has arrived 
only after many centuries—you must show him coloured 
prints of an eternal conflagration, such a concrete 
symbol being the only means adapted to his case. 
Other expressions of the same idea—the presentation 
of truth in forms adapted to the recipient mind—will 
readily occur to the reader. The “principle of 


[ was once argued in my hearing, by one who re- 





economy” is a phrase that comes to the mind in this 
connection, as does the recent argument that the Atha- 
nasian Creed is unsuited for congregational use, and 
should be reserved for the more initiated, as, indeed, it 
is in the Roman Catholic Church. Then, again, one 
remembers the ancient distinction between an exoteric 
and an esoteric system of doctrine. According to some 
critics, Plato observed such a distinction, which Aristotle 
also is supposed to have recognised. The exoteric teach- 
ing can be “ understanded of the multitude”; it does 
not present the truth in such uncontaminated form as 
does the esoteric, but its symbolism is such as may lead 
to an understanding of the truth in its purer form, and 
it is ethically justified. To use the Pauline metaphor, 
strong meat is not for babes. Nor is the law of eternal 
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consequence suited to the savage; you must therefore 
use a symbolic argument which he will understand— 
such as vermilion flames, to which visual appeal one 
would like, if it were practicable, to add the olfactory 
symbol of a strong odour of charred flesh. Buckle has 
shown us how thoroughly such symbolism was appre- 
ciated by the Scottish divines of the eighteenth century. 

The question I have raised is an urgent one to-day, 
for the need of moral education is, of course, as great as 
ever it was, and the ethics of symbolism in moral edu- 
cation is a matter which gravely concerns any one whose 
conception of education is in any degree an adequate 
one. 

Let us suppose, then, that the parent who has rejected 
the material hell of the schoolmen is faced with the 
necessity of expounding to a child the consequences of 
sin. What is the ethics of symbolism for him? How is 
he to proceed ? 

Let us first ask how he does proceed. As far as one 
can judge, he simply shifts the responsibility. He hands 
his child over to some accredited individual, and ceases 
to think any more about the matter. His conscience 
will not permit him to teach his child a crude dogma 
which he does not himself believe; but it does permit 
him to allow some one else to do so. This method has 
the further advantage that when the child grows up, 
rejects the dogma for himself, and incidentally discovers 
that his father also rejects it, he cannot accuse his parent 
of having taught him a dogma which he did not himself 
believe. And, of course, it was not the father’s fault if 
the school chaplain presented the truth in too highly sym- 
bolic a form: for that the chaplain is responsible ; and 
if he made a mistake it is very unfortunate. But how 
could it be helped? Who was to know the school had 
such a “ narrow ” chaplain ? 

But how is the parent to proceed who does face a 
responsibility which is assuredly and inalienably his? 
I am certainly not about to essay an answer to a question 
so overwhelmingly difficult ; but I will attempt to define 
the extreme forms which might be given to the answer. 

At the one pole there is the answer which, whether it 
be the best or no, must surely appeal to all honest men. 
The child must be taught nothing but what its teacher 
believes to be the undiluted, unperverted truth. If, 
for instance, you believe in an Immanent Deity, rather 
than the God of Paley, you must teach the child nothing 
at all about the Deity until it is old enough to appre- 
ciate the truth as you see it. This course may or may 
not be practicable or expedient; but you would fain 
follow it. 

At the other pole is the answer for which an excellent 
case may be made, I confess, on the most rigid Spen- 
cerian principles—hate it though I do. You may say 
that the individual mind, on evolutionary principles, 
must recapitulate the history of the racial mind. The 
race has passed through the stage of a high-temperature 
hell and an artificer God, “sitting aloft, seeing the 
Universe go,” as Goethe phrases it. And the mind of 
the growing individual must necessarily follow the same 
course—the most natural and direct course towards 
belief in “eternal consequence” and the Deity whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns. Furthermore, the 
Spenceriam may quote pages to show that the crude 
dogmas of the medieval Church were adapted to the 
medieval mind, that they proved a sanative force, just 
as do the sare dogmas in the mouth of General Booth in 
our time ; atid he may argue that the child’s mind and 
the child’s conscience must similarly be impressed to-day. 
When he becomes a man he will put away childish things. 
Furthermore, our highest and most quintessential know- 
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ledge: is but symbolic at the best: when we talk of 
consequence we know not what we say; and when we 
speak of an “Infinite and Eternal Energy” we but 
use symbols derived from our own consciousness of our 
own powers. ak 

And so I must leave the question, with but two words 


more. The first is that you do not solve it hy sending 
your child to an accredited person, for you are still 
responsible for the sending; and the second is that he 
must needs have his defence prepared who shall com- 
promise or adulterate what he believes to be a truth. 

C W. SaLersy. 


Opera and .Drama 


r first thought it may seem that there is no 
A artistic connection ‘between Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s produc- 
tion of “ The Tempest,” concerning which latter 
I hope to write fully next week. ‘“ Louise ” isa realistic 
drama, set to music: music bears no small part in Mr. 
Tree’s undertaking—music by such singularly contrasted 
composers as Dr. Arne and Sullivan. There is much 
in “ Louise” which might be better spoken than sung, 
and the reverse, to a certain extent, holds good of 
“The Tempest.” What is the boundary line between 
opera and drama? 

The Greek drama was a mingling of music and 
speech ; opera, at first, was a number of airs bound 
together by recitatives; the masque was part spoken, 
part sung; ballet is action illustrated and explained by 
music; pantomime should be the same; and Wagner 
stepped in advance of his contemporaries by writing 
music-dramas, from which mere songs were banished ; 
and now we have Charpentier endeavouring to write 
realistic opera—the natural actions and words of natural 
characters, the words sung instead of spoken. Is it 
possible that in all this some new form of drama is 
foreshadowed? Of those who had the privilege of wit- 
nessing performances of “L’Enfant Prodigue” many 
must sometimes have felt that words were wanting, that 
attention from the business of the play was sometimes 
distracted by seeking to interpret the pantomime of the 
actors. Gesture or words alone do not suffice to express 
human emotions; speech, gesture, with the support of 
accompanying music—is there anything they cannot 
express? The operatic composer is cut off from reality 
by the convention of making his characters sing. It 
is difficult, except at transcendent moments, to be carried 
away by the emotions of people who express themselves 
by singing that which they would naturally speak. 

Is there any half-way house? Shall we some day, 
possibly soon, be given an opera wherein only at 
moments of high emotion will the characters sing, at 
other times contenting themselves with speech accom- 
panied by music—by spoken recitatives that is? In 
opéra comique, of course, this plan is often pursued, 
but it is doubtful if such a medley could ever be made 
realistic. But is it not possible that more may be done 
than ever yet has been by an uninterrupted accompani- 
ment of music to spoken words? “ L’Enfant Prodigue ” 
acted with speech, not merely in pantomime? I do not 
know at this time of writing how far Mr. Tree has used 
music in his production of ‘The Tempest,” but if the 
accompaniment is fairly continuous, the performance 
will be instructive as possibly foreshadowing and cer- 
tainly throwing light upon a music-drama of a dif- 
ferent character from any yet given to us. I should very 
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much like to see two experiments made—a performance 
of “Louise” spoken, not sung; and ‘“ L’Enfant Pro- 
digue ” acted with the words which were written for and 
learnt by the performers. 

In order to obtain satisfactory results from any such 
new order of music-drama, it would be essential for the 
dramatist and composer to work heart and soul together, 
or for the composer to set to music plays already well 
tried. It is scarcely likely that any composer will set 
“ Romeo and Juliet” to thoroughly satisfactory music, 
but it would be an admirable experiment for—say, Sir 
Edward Elgar—to write a continuous accompaniment 
to that embodiment of lyric love. Best results of all 
would probably be obtained from a work written and 
composed by one pen; but then Wagner—poet and 
musician—was a phenomenon. 

All this may be very fanciful, but opera and drama 
do not stand still; they are subject to evolution, and 
though the course hinted at may never be pursued, it is 
interesting, and sometimes instructive, to endeavour to 
look into the future, to ask questions which coming 
generations will answer. 


“Merely Mary Ann” 


NCE upon a time there lived in the land of 
O Donotknowwhere a fine young fellow, who was 
good-looking as he was good, and whose heart 
sang to him beautiful music, which his obedient 
pen wrote down. But no one would listen to his music, 
so he was poor and lived high up above the chimney- 
pots in an attic, where he dreamed and wrote, and 
wrote and dreamed. No one listened to his music save 
one poor girl, who waited upon him, and she also was 
good-looking, good and poor. And he loved her and 
she loved him, and they were very happy. But he did 
not ask her to marry him, for he was too poor; so they 
both dreamed dreams—and were happy. Then good 
fortune came to the girl—money, ever so much money, 
which made her so glad, for she said to herself: “ He 
is poor, and now I can help him. We will be happy 
as the day is long, and the world shail listen to his 
music.” But he was proud, wrongly proud, and said, 
“No; I would not marry you because I was poor. 
I cannot marry you now because you are rich.” So 
they parted and went their ways ; and he became famous 
and rich; the world listened to his music and sang 
his praises. But he was lonely amid the crowd of his 
admirers, for he still loved her, and wished for her; 
but knew not where she was. But fate was kind to 
them. They met again; she forgave his pride and 
accepted his love. So they married and lived happy 
ever afterward. That is the fairy story that Mr. Zang- 
will might have told us; that is a fairy-tale that Mr. 
Barrie would have told us—and, instead, we are given 
“Merely Mary Ann.” 

Mr. Zangwill labels his characters men, women and 
others, but they are all others; and those others are not 
fairy folk. Lancelot, the would-be fairy prince, is a 
sorry, puffed-up prig, with no more of heart in him 
than of music; Mary Ann, the quaint maiden whom he 
fancies that he loves and treats with the grossest 
caddishness, is a grey little figure, with a certain amount 
of charm; and for the rest, oh! they are all old, old 
acquaintances of the stage-land, who had better far be 
forgot. The incidents are of the stage stagey, and so 
are the jokes and physical funniments. It is not this 
world, it is not fairy-land—it is stage-land, neither pure 
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nor simple. And this from Mr. Zangwill, who an he 
would could paint life for us, but has preferred to 
portray puppets. Among his puppets is a vulgar cari- 
cature of a country parson. But he has his reward, and 
the public pays and laughs, so why should I grumble? 
As for the acting it was for the most part as lifeless 
as the characters, which is as much Mr. Zangwill’s fault 
as the poor players’. Mr. Henry Ainley depicted the 
cad Lancelot to the life. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier was 
pleasantly “ breezy ” as his friend Peter, and Miss Rob- 
son made as much as could be made of Mary Ann. She 
is evidently an actress of temperament, but whether her 
gifts permit her to act greatly yet remains to be proved, 
for her part in this piece is simple enough and is no 
searching test. Before judgment can be passed upon 
her we must see her undertake to act a human being, 
not such a mere stage property as Mary Ann. Mr. 
Zangwill could write a fine play for her. Will he? 
W. T. 8. 


The Training of an Artist 


XII 


Tt may be said by its defenders that the Royal 
| Academy and the training of an artist are things 
distinct and wholly apart ; and it may be confessed 

that it is, but that it should not be so. If the 
Royal Academy serves a high artistic function by hold- 
ing a sort of summer bazaar, by raking in thousands 
of shillings a day from sightseers, by electing to its 
ranks a few artists with the right to sign R.A. after 
their names, and by providing a school in Piccadilly 
for students—then, as far as such a parochial end is 
gained, I cannot see that it could be much better done, 
or that it much matters who is elected to the fantastic 
glory of it. It does not affect art one way or the other ; 
it does not assist genius to utter its masterwork ; it does 
not prevent it. I do not for a minute suggest that it 
in any way discovers or hinders or destroys genius either 
by its favours or its frowns. What I do most definitely 
say is that it ought to educate the nation; that it can 
only do so by becoming a national institution instead 
of a parochial one. As a parochial concern it is not 
without dignity. As a national concern it does not exist. 
Let us consider for a moment what art is. Your 
parochial Academician considers that art is a painting 
in oils on canvas for a gold frame. It is the chief fault 
of the Royal Academy that it has taught the whole 
nation to think so; and, as a natural result, prime 
ministers and other ridiculous people rise solemnly in 
the Houses of Parliament and talk patronising talk 
about the difficulty of assisting art—prime ministers 
and the like folk also having become infected with this 
idea that art is an oil painting on canvas in a gold 
frame, and thinking, not without serious reason, that 
the nation’s money might be used to more urgent ends, 
As a matter of fact, art is a deeper, higher, broader and 
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mightier thing. The craving for art is a universal 
human craving—as deep as religion, as persistent as 
thinking, as illimitable and as majestic as the imagina- 
tion. It is by thought (or reason) and by emotion 
(or sensation) that the human being achieves experience 
of life through the experience of others. Except by 
absolute experience ourselves, we may not know aught 
of life except through the transmission to us by others 
of their experience—that is to say, by speech, or by the 
transmission of what they feel through the senses or 
emotions—that is to say, by art. Art is the state- 
ment of the emotions by music or colour or form: or 
poetry or the like. Art is and must be the birth- 
right in greater or less degree of every sane human 
being; it is the hungry craving of every healthy 
human being to know of life either through speech 
or through the emotions. It is the function of an 
academy—an academy that has any national claim 
—to educate and bring out throughout the youth 
of the whole nation the faculty of understanding 
life through the emotions as well as through the 
reason. To teach of life through the reason there are 
splendid universities throughout the kingdom ; there is 
a vast press. But ninety-nine out of a hundred of our 
acts throughout the day are guided by our emotions—to 
one that is guided by our reason. Yet the transmission 
of the emotions of life can only be from one to the other 
of us by a statement in terms of art—by a statement 
of the emotions. Oratory and poetry (whether of verse 
or prose), colour and line and form and music and the 
rest make of life a splendid wayfaring where it would 
otherwise be a narrow plodding in a sombre twilight. 
And the men who create art—the men who have the 
wondrous faculty to see into life and to tell the world of 
the glory of life—are rightly accounted to have touched 
the hem of the garment of God. 

If an academy shall aim at developing the nation’s 
visions of life through colour and line and form and 
the plastic arts, that academy must put aside pettiness 
and enrol into its corporate body all creators of art. 
There is to-day, for instance, a far more vital form of 
art than the easel picture; it is the illustrated page. 
What a futile academy, then, is that which has done 
no honour to one of America’s greatest living artists, 
Howard Pyle? What shall we think of an academy 
that leaves without its ranks Sime and the Beggar- 
staffs? The list could be extended on every hand. I 
state but a few instances as they occur in the field of 
illustration alone. The neglect of Whistler will remain 
an eternal shame to the Academy. And these things 
are not the fault of the Academy as it exists, but the 
fault of those that conceived it in its parochial and 
narrow form. The ridiculous sight of Scottish Acade- 
mies and Irish and Welsh Academies is fantastic wit- 
ness to the utter pettiness of the whole conception. And 
until the Royal Academy arises out of its pettiness and 
becomes the mighty national institution it should be, it 
will not receive the honours and the awards and the 
homage of the State; nor will it deserve these things. 
Instead of being a splendid university of the arts, it is 
become the almshouse and the bazaar of the mediocri- 
ties; instead of being the educator of the artist, it is 
become the club of a fraction of artists who paint in oils 
on canvas and set them up in gilt frames for the London 
public to gaze at on fine summer days. It has the good 
fortune to number a few masters in its ranks, and their 
very greatness but increases the dogged insistence of the 
mediocrities in preferring to strut their little parts as 
parochial magnates. 


HALDANE MACPFALL. 
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Correspondence 
The Irish National Theatre Society 


Srr,—With much if not most of what is said in the 
seventh paper on “The Past and Future of our Drama”’ 
regarding the work of the Irish dramatists of to-day most 
people will readily agree. In so far as they draw their 
inspiration from fresh springs and revivify the theatre by 
fresh and unconventional methods they perform a real service 
to dramatic art. But their ideal and their efforts to attain 
it inevitably suggest two questions: (1) What is the meaning 
of an Irish or any other National theatre? And (2) is 
there really a note of Irish nationality in the work of the 
leaders of the Irish dramatic movement? The Irish National 
Theatre Society has now acquired a theatre. (It is perhaps 
worth noting that the theatre has been provided from a source 
which is neither Irish nor national, but is the sole gift of 
an English lady.) What is the essence of the drama which, 
so far as can be judged from the previous history of the 
movement, is likely to be exhibited on its boards, and how 
far is it likely to be Irish in any true sense? 

As regards the first of the questions asked: above, it is 
obvious that a distinctive nationality is not conferred on a 
theatre or a play by the mere fact that the actors are all 
of one race, or that the dramatis persone are called by names 
and are understood to move in surroundings appropriate to 
any given country. It will be granted that if ever there 
was a distinctively national drama the drama of the 
Elizabethan playwrights was such. Yet that drama is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan in its topics, its characters and its 
scenery. It is rightly observed in your article that if a play 
be strong enough to stir the imagination, the filling in of 
the background may be left to the imagination. It is not 
by labels that national characteristics are best denoted. A 
drama is national in proportion as it is racy of the moral 
and intellectual affinities of the nationality of its author, 
and not in virtue of the origin attributed to the peasants who 
crowd its stage, or the patois in which they speak. Will 
any one say that ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’”’ and “ The School 
for Scandal’”’ are not essentially Irish in the intellectual 
characteristics they suggest. Yet neither the one nor the 
other has an Irish motif. It is from their authors’ per- 
sonalities that they derive their peculiar quality. 

As regards the second question, most people are thoroughly 
agreed as to the monstrosity of the caricature presented to 
two generations of playgoers in the stage Irishman of the 
Victorian drama. Yet, after all, are the Pats and Murtys, 
with their caubeens and knee-breeches and shillelaghs, more 
essentially un-Irish in their ideas and ideals than the 
Shauns, the Maurteens and the Maires of Mr. Yeats’ 
peculiarly un-Irish imagination? The physical grotesque- 
ness of the earlier school is really less untrue to life than 
the mental grotesqueness of the later. Where in Ireland, or 
in Irish nature, does one find the vague dreamy mysticism 
which constitutes the warp and woof of Mr. Yeats’ fantastic 
webs? The criticism here passed on the movement 
and its leaders is in no wise connected with the con- 
troversies aroused in Ireland by the treatment of religious 
subjects in the works of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Moore. 
That is a matter quite alien to this discussion, though the 
failure to understand a point of view fundamentally Irish 
is in itself a proof of the non-Irish quality of the art of the 
leaders of the Irish dramatic movement. What is wanted in 
an Irish National Theatre, and what has hitherto been 
signally lacking in too many of the plays produced under 
its auspices, is a presentation of the spontaneity, abandon, 
and sense of the brightness of life which are such con- 
spicuous ingredients in Irish character and such powerful 
elements in its attractiveness. But it seems hopeless to 
expect anything of the kind from such writers as Mr. Yeats. 
Under his guidance the Irish National Theatre will doubtless 
exhibit works with the stamp of genius and originality ; but 
it will certainly not be Irish. A poet whose chief inspiration 
has been the shadowy symbolism of William Blake has no 
true affinity with those whom he calls his countrymen.— 
Yours, &c. DvuBLIN. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tue Eprror, 
Tue ACADEMY AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the per, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of — whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be = ished. ; 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 
CoMPETITION. 


Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“* Academy * Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered ‘absolutely final and- no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. OLILig: 

One of the four weekly prizes wilt be'awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “‘ Questions 
and Answers” willimply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 


“ Scor’’ on “ SHor.”—-Sir, Walter Scott says ‘‘ Thou shalt pass scot-free,” 
but Shakespeare says “ shot-free.” Which is accurate?—ZL. S. Dawson. 


Baerires.—Are we to gather that this was once a national musical instru- 
ment in England? Shakespeare mentions “‘ the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe’; and Chaucer notices “A baggepipe cowde he blowe and sowne” 
(Prologue, 565).—Scotsman. 


LITERATURE. 


** Sue Sroors Tro Conquer” (Act II. Sc. 1).—When Marlow and Hastings 
are discussing with Mr. Hardcastle, their supposed landlord, the dinner he 
intends to give them, Hastings says: ‘“‘ Confound your made dishes. I shall 
be as much at a loss in this house as at a green and yellow dinner at the 
French Ambassador’s table. I’m for plain eating.” How does the expres- 
sion a “ green and yellow” dinner come to mean a sumptuous feast? Was 
it peculiar to a dinner at the French Ambassador’s 0 HL. 


Toxsacco.—_What is the earliest reference in our literature to tobacco and 
the practice of smoking in England ?—Virginian. 


GENERAL. 


Tue ‘ MarseILiatse.’’—Does any English translation exist, poetical and 
singable? An unsingable one exists, published with the music, commencing 
thus: “‘ Come, sons of your country, arouse ye! "—D.P. 

Printer’s Crpper.—I have repeatedly noticed pencil markings on one of 
the early pages of new books straight from the publishers; a cross, a 
number, a letter or so, or a hieroglyphic. Mrs. Pott, referring to them in 
“ Francis Bacon and his Secret Seciety,”’ says she has found them in many 
Elizabethan books, and thinks they are a means of secret communication 
omens initiated bookmen. Does any less fanciful explanation offer?—John 

land. 


‘ 


#% German Ip10m.—There is a German expression ‘‘ Einen Korb bekommen,” 
meaning to receive a refusal. Thus “ Sie gab ihm einen Korb” means “ She 
refused him,” literally “‘ She gave him a basket.’’ Could any one give the 
origin of this expression? Also, has it any connection with the English 
slang phrase “ To get the sack” ?—Percy Selver. 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 


“ Have wits You”’; more fully, ‘‘ Have with You to Saffron Walden, or 
Gabriel Harvey’s Hunt is~up,” by Thomas. Nash, published 1596. This 
pamphlet, says Lowndes, contains an inexhaustible stock of humour, full of 
the most amusing contemporary allusions, and seems to have closed the 
wordy conflict between Nash and Harvey (Cassell’s “‘ Dictionary of English 
Literature ").—Edith Philip. ’ 


DIcKENS AND SHAKESPRARE Names.—Shakespeare certainly set some examples 
which Dickens followed in personal names; I find Nick Bottom, a weaver ; 
Peter Quince, Pistol, and Slender; but especially this: “‘ The Slys are no 
rogues; ...Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burtonheath?” 
(“ Taming of the Shrew "": Induction). The latter reminds ‘one of the Major’s 
chuckle in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” while the other names are imitated in Dickens’ 
novels by Mr. Borum, Mrs. Quinch, Pocket, and Skimpole, Slowboy, and 
Swoshle. Dickens has also “ Antonio, a Spaniard” (“‘ Uncommercial Tra- 
es og ¥ Story 5); and “ Hamlet’s Aunt” (“‘ David Copperfield,” ch. xxv.). 
—L. 8. Dawson. : 


% Patmisrry.—Palmistry is very much older than Shakespeare’s day. 
Aristotle discusses it in his ‘‘ Hist. Animalium”’ and other works; Pliny 
Juvenal, and Artemidorus of Ephesus speak of it; and in ancient India and 
Egypt the practice of the science stretches back to immense antiquity... Some 
find a reference to it in Job xxxvii. 7: “He sealeth up the hand of every 
man, that all men may know His work.’’ An important German work on 
the subject, “‘ Die Kunst Ciromantia,” by Hartlieb, was also published at 
Augsburg in the fifteenth century.—B.C.H. 


* Revetation.”—It is very likely that the vision cloud of “‘ dragon, bear, 
and lion” (in “ Ant. and Cleo.” IV. xiv.) is suggested by the Apocalypse ; 
for Shakespeare’s mind was imbued with Scripture figures and analogies. 
Several authors have proved this, notably Bisho ordsworth, of St. 
Andrews, a.relative of William Wordsworth, poet.—Henry R. Willis. 
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Jack.—Of course S. Butterworth. (Carlisle) may be quite right according 
to his edition of “The Open Road” that this poem is duly credited to its 
writer, Mr. E. V. Lucas. At the same time my question was quite justified, 
as in my edition of the book (1899) there is no mention whatever of the 
author’s name, either in the index or elsewhere. I take it that we own 
different editions.—Tangleymere. 


CorncrDeNce: Burns anp Gray.—Burns need not be accused of borrowing 
from Gray. Too much is made nowadays of plagiarism. The scene in the 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night’ and the “ Llegy ” is laid in the country; what 
could be more natural, therefore, than that the same sights and sounds 
should occur to both poets? And what evening scene is more common in the, 
country than a ploughman wending his way home from his day's toil? 
Suppose two poets set out to write on such a theme as “ Sleep,’’ would not 
the images they choose be much alike? It is fairly certain that Shakespeare 
did not know the Greek dramatists well ; yet how many thoughts in his plays 
bear a close resemblance to the Greek.—R. S. Wallace (Aberdeen, N.B.) 


Dicxens.—‘‘ The Dickens Dictionary,” by G. A. Pierce, published by 
Chapman & Hall, is a key to the characters and principal incidents, identify- 
ing each where they occur in the works of that popular writer.—A.E.W. 
(Bradford). 


Dickens.—“ The Pickwickian Dictionary and Encyclopedia’ was pub- 
lished in 1902. I do not think there is a complete Dickens Concordance in 
existence.—M.A.C. 


A Nive Days’ Wonper.—The origin of the above phrase was in 1600, when 
a tract was published entitled ‘“‘ Nine Daies’ Wonder” by William Kempe, 
to illustrate his miraculous morris-dance, in nine days from London to 
Norwich. Kempe was one of the original actors in Shakespeare’s plays.— 
A.E.W. (Bradford). 


“ Otrie Grance.”—A collected edition of the works of the Rev. Walter 
Chambers Smith, D.D L.D. (author of “ Olrig Grange ’’), revised by the 
author, was published by J. M. Dent & Co. in 1902. It contains a portrait of 
the author.—M.A.C. (Cambridge). 


GENERAL. 


O.tp Tower Ha.rrenny.—The Mint was situated at the Tower of London 
until 1810, when it was removed to its present quarters on Tower Hill. The 
halfpenny struck at the Tower had nothing whatever but a rose on either 
side. They were struck as early as 1628, and one of approximate date may 
well have become defaced enough to puzzle a merchant in 1814. He may 
| > eeseeee it, too, with one of the many trade-tokens current.—John 

and, 


#% “ Berore You covurp Sar ‘Jack Rosinson.’’’—In answer to J. White I 
find a reference to this in Ashton’s “‘ Modern Street Ballads ”’ ; one of them is 
entitled ‘‘ Jack Robinson,’ and refers very humorously to the return of a 
sailor from foreign parts who is disappointed in his love affairs, and 
apparently originates the well-known saying.—W. Smith. 


“Castine OIL oN TrovusLep Warers.’’—Surely this phrase originated in 
the actual custom. Any sailor will inform your correspondent B.C.H. that 
it is usual in stormy weather, when broken water is Talee tossed by the 
wind, to hang a canvas bag full of oil over each side of the vessel at the fore- 

uarter. The oil, of which a very small quantity is sufficient, spreads over 
the surface and prevents the spindrift from flying.—M.G. (Aberdeen). 


_ Castine Or, on TRrovuBLeD Warers.’’—The earliest mention of the phrase 
is by the Venerable Bede in his ‘‘ Ecalesiastical History,”’ completed in 735. 
It appears a young priest was to set out by land, but return by water, to 
convoy a young maiden destined for the bride of King Oswiu or Oswy. 
St. Aidan gave the young man his blessing, and a cruse of oil to pour on the 
sea if the waves became stormy. A storm did arise, and the priest, pouring 
oil on the waves, did actually reduce them to a calm. Bede says he had the 
story from “a most creditable man in holy orders.”—A. E. Wheeler 
(Bradford). 


“Castine OL on Trovsiep Warers.”—The origin of this phrase is lost in 
obscurity, but the physical phenomenon on which it is based was known to 
the ancients, and is mentioned in Pliny’s “ Natural History,” i. 2, o. 105. 
The Venerable Bede, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History " (731 a.p.), relates how 
a priest, having occasion to go a journey by water, visited Bishop Aidan, 
who had the reputation of performing miracles, and besought his prayers 
for a prosperous journey. The bishop blessed him, and, predicting a great 
tempest, gave him a pot of oil, saying, “Remember that you cast into the 
sea this oyle that I give you, and anon... cunteatable fayer weather 
shall ensue on the sea.”” The tempest came as predicted, and the priest cast 
the oil in the sea, when, as if by magic, it became quiet and calm, and the 
ship was delivered. Bede refers to this event as a miracle; but modern 
experiments have demenstrated that this was no miracle, and the scene no 
doubt occurred.—E. Leslie Sikes. 


Latin Verses.—Some time ago Professor Skeat drew attention to the 
following curious lines : 


Qu an di tris dul pa 
os guis rus ti cedine _ vit. 
H san mi Chris mul la 
And— 
pit rem nam pit rem 
Qui ca uxo pee ca atque dolo 
ret re na ret re 


These lines are read by taking the first and second together—‘ Quos anguis 
dirus,”’ &c., and the third and second ‘‘ Hos sanguis mirus,” &c. I should 
be pleased if any of your correspondents vould cite further examples of such 
lines.—Percy Selver. 


Nors.—D.P. (Wareham) wants to know in what way he failed to comply 
with the rules, thereby rendering his former qeery unusable. Like many 
other correspondents, he wrote his name on one slip and his query on another. 
This gives endless unnecessary trouble; a reading of the very simple rules 
ought to make contributors more careful. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions: and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
oan. Grgeenes to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
ollow : 


Messrs. J. Poole & Co., 104 Charing Cross Road, W.C: 

Mr. Frederick L. Shepherd, 468 Fulham Road, S8.W. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Messrs. R. Lamley & Co., 1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 
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Junior Questions and Answers 


iTH this week’s issue we start a scheme in the 

W hope that it may prove useful in forwarding 

a cause which must be dear to the hearts of 

all readers of our journal—namely, the en- 

couragement in the young, both boys and girls, of the 
study of British history and literature. 

“ACADEMY Questions and Answers,” we believe we 
are correct in saying, has proved a source of interest 
to a large number of our readers. The present scheme 
is to commence—and, we hope, continue—a department 
of “‘ Junior’ Questions and Answers,” for which the 
rules are given below, and in connection with which we 
offer two weekly prizes of books to the value of five 
shillings each. 

The Questions are to be confined to British Literature 
&c., and it is hoped that the Competition will do much 
to encourage a healthy and rational interest in Litera- 
ture, History and kindred subjects. In awarding the 
prizes the Editor of Taz Acapemy will weigh the style 
of composition of the Questions, Answers and Notes, as 
well as their contents—in fact, the two principal points 
considered will be intelligence and style. ‘“ Notes” on 
matters of curiosity and interest may also be sent in for 
the Competition, which, it is hoped, will prove useful 
and stimulating to boys and girls both at home and at 
school ; and the prizes, being books, will prove a further 
incitement to the study of good literature. Even those 
who do not win prizes will acquire powers of observation 
and of thought which will prove very useful in after life. 
The Editor will welcome and carefully consider all 
suggestions concerning “‘ Junior’ Questions and An- 
swers.” 

The present prize scheme is merely tentative, and 
should the Competition prove popular and useful, we 
hope to widen its scope. 

We give this week some specimen Questions, answers 
to which will be counted as qualified for the first award 
of prizes. 

RULES 

The General Rules are the same as for the senior 
‘ ACADEMY Questions and Answers,” with these excep- 
tions: Envelopes must be distinctly marked “ J.Q.A.”; 
Questions and Notes must be confined to BritisH and 
Irtsu literature &c. 


COMPETITION RULES 
Two prizes to the value of Five Shillings each will be 
awarded weekly, until further notice, for the two best 


Questions, Answers or Notes. The Editor’s decisions 
must be considered final and no correspondence will be 
entered upon with regard to the awards. The names 
and addresses of the prize-winners will be published 
each week and the winning contributions indicated by 
an asterisk. Each prize will consist of five shillings’ 
worth of books, to be chosen by the prize-winner from 
the stock of a local bookseller, upon whom an order will 
be given. The Competition is limited to residents in 
the United Kingdom. No competitor can win a prize 
more than once a month. Every Question, Answer or 
Note must be signed, as a guarantee of good faith, by 
a parent, guardian, clergyman, master or other respon- 
sible person. No boy or girl above the age of seventeen 
can enter for the Competition. The utmost brevity 
compatible with clearness is desirable. Competitors 
must work without assistance from anyone. Non- 
adherence to the rules carries disqualification. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 


THACKERAY AND Dickxens.—Did these two writers often meet? . Can any one 
tell me where I shall find accounts of such meetings? 
Mitron.—What was the cause and date of his aE his sight? 
Scotr.—Are his novels historically accurate? Please give reasons for 
answer. 
AvtHors WANTED or (with references and corrections of quotation if called 
for): 
** Now to fresh fields and pastures new.” 
God Almighty first planted a garden.” 
“ Casting a dim religious light.” 
“ He has not left a wiser or better behind.” 
** A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods at night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


HISTORY. 


Cromwett.—What is the exact relationship between the two famous 
Cromwells? 

Witt1am II1.—Was this king able to speak English well? If this was the 
case, please give examples. 

Cotontes.—Which is Great Britain’s oldest colony? , 

Vicror1a.—If Queen Victoria had died before the Prince of Wales was 
born, who would have succeeded to the throne? 

Norman Conquest.—Does Great Britain still own any of the territories of 
the Dukes of Normandy, and, if so, what? 

PennsyLVania.—After whom was this colony named? 


GENERAL. 


Tue WesTMINsTER Pancake.—What is the origin of the custom of scrambling 
for a putty pancake thrown over the bar in the schoolroom at Westminster 
on Shrove Tuesday? 

Tea.—What is the original English ,pronunciation of this word? An Irish 
boy told me it should be called “‘ tay.’ 

Cats anp Basres.—Do cats ever sit upon babies’ faces in their cradles and 
smother them? An old nurse told me they did, and punished me for leaving 
the baby alone with our cat. 

Cricxet.—Can any one tell me if cricket was invented in England, and 
when it was first played? Is there any book which would tell me all aboyt 


this? 
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